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BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF FEDERAL AID 
TO STATES FOR EDUCATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This report was prepared in response to a request received from 
Senator Lister Hill, chairman of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and subsequent letters received from Senators Gordon Allott, 
John S. Cooper, Hubert H. Humphrey, Irving M. Ives, and James E. 
Murray. In conformity with their requests, the report deals only 
with the beneficial effects of Federal aid to States for elementary and 
secondary education. It relates principally to Federal aid for voca- 
tional education. 

Several of the Senators asked for a still more comprehensive report 
including the beneficial effects of other or all Federal activities in 
education, past and present. Such a study would be an wndertakin 
several times larger than this report, which represents only a partia 
fulfillment of these requests. Such preparation is not practicable in 
the staff time available. 

This report in general parallels a report prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service earlier in 1957 entitled “Adverse Effects of Federal 
Aid to States for Education.” ! The two reports are, however, not 
entirely comparable. The study of adverse effects, by request, dealt 
with certain specific questions and considerations which, for reasons 
set forth in that report, caused it to relate almost exclusively to 
Federal aid to the States for vocational education. The present 
report runs somewhat longer because of the requested broader 
coverage. 

While every effort has been made in both reports to include only 
accurate data and the opinions of recognized authorities, the Legis- 
lative Reference Service itself makes no recommendations on the 
subject in dispute and it dissociates itself from ‘‘conclusions” drawn 
from the incomplete data implicit in giving the case for one side only. 

Although involved in legislative consideration of proposed Federal 
activities in education, the matter of Federal judicial and executive 
action relating to racial segregation in public schools is regarded as 
outside the scope of this study. 


II. Argument or BENEFICIAL EFFEcTS 


A. Federal activity in education as authorized by the Constitution has 
produced the vntended benefits 
The founders of our Republic recognized the essentiality of the edu- 
cation of the people for the maintenance of popular government. 
Although the framers of the Constitution did not provide specifically 
!This is part of a larger study made in the Legislative Reference Service dealing with the adverse 


effects of expanding government. ‘The report was prepared in response to requests from several Members 
of Congress. 
1 
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for the administration of education, they gave the Federal Govern- 
ment certain responsibilities involving education. The discharge of 
these responsibilities, particularly that for the national defense, has 
from the beginning required Federal activities in education, inc ludi: 1g 
Federal aid to the States. 

At the time of the framing of the Constitution, and for a quarter of 
a century thereafter, a nationwide system of nonsectarian public 
schools was only a distant hope of a few statesmen and reformers.’ 
Education was then regarded almost universally as being a parental 
and church function, and in America there was no established church. 
Proposals for general administration of education by government, 
State or Federal, at that time, would have immediately raised the 
question: Which church shall control it? Obviously no agreement 
upon the answer would have been possible. Although at one time 
during the Constitutional Convention education was included in a 
list of specific powers under consideration for assignment to the 
Federal Government, the duty of administering education was later 
deleted from the list. Since there was great difficulty in obtaining 
agreement on inescapable issues, the deletion may have been made to 
avoid raising the unresolvable question of church control. Since 
under the 10th amendment the Constitution provided that powers 
not delegated to the Federal Government were reserved to the States, 
the States assumed the principal responsibility for this governmental 
function as it slowly deve loped during the 19th century.* Thus the 
concept of primary State responsibility for education hecuapelied 
the growth of the basic concept of publicly controlled, nonsectarian 
education. History supports the conclusion that State control over 
education came about, not by intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, but by a later, evolutionary process. 

Some of the delegates at the Constitutional Convention considered 
that the Federal Government was being given the responsibility for 
promoting education under the “general welfare’ clause. For 
example, after Charles Pinckney had urged a broader provision ‘“‘to 
sotablish seminaries for the promotion of literature and the arts and 
sciences” and Madison had joined him in moving for specific provision 
for a national university, Gouverneur Morris remarked: “It is not 
necessary. The exclusive power at the seat of government will reach 
the object.””® In 1791 Alexander Hamilton said that whatever con- 
cerned the general interests of learning was within the Federal juris- 
diction “as far as regards an application of money.”’ Even Thomas 
Jefferson, speaking as a strict constructionist, declared that Congress 
could appropriate public lands for the support of education.*® 

That Washington regarded the fostering of education as an obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government was made evident in his first annual 
address to Congress. He declared that— 

There is nothing which can better deserve your patronage than the promotion 
of science and literature. 

: 2 Cubberley, Ellwood P.: Public Education in the United States. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1934, 
% iain J. Franklin: An Interpretative History of Education. New York, Crowell, 1931, p. 279. 
4 Quattlebaum, Charles A.: Federal Educational Activities and Edueational Issues Before Congress. 
H. Doe. 423, 82d Cong., p. 26. 
5 Beard, Charles A., et al.: The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, 1937. Repub- 
ao er ge for Education in American Democracy. Washington, National Education Association, 


6 Russell, James E., editor: National Policies for Education, Health, and Social Services. New York, 
Doubleday, 1955, p. 5. 
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He said furthermore that— 


Whether this desirable object will be best promoted by affording aids to sem- 
inaries of learning already established, by the institution of a national university, 
or by any other expedients will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of the 
Legislature. 


The fact that the Constitution omits specific provision for educa- 
tion is unimportant, from the viewpoint of the national interest, be- 
cause from the beginning, the “general welfare” clause and other 
clauses in the Constitution have served as warrants for Federal aid 
to the States for education and for other Federal educational pro- 
grams. In 1931 the National Advisory Committee on Education 
appointed by President Herbert Hoover reported finding in the 
Constitution itself 14 warrants for Federal activities in education.’ 
The Congressional Digest pointed out in 1944 that a number of pro- 
visions of the Constitution— 
warrant the expenditure of local, State, and Federal funds for varying degrees of 
aid to education, from the general dissemination of information to direct aid.® 

Some critics of Federal aid to education have claimed that the 
“general welfare clause” of the Constitution is nothing but a tax 
measure. However, the clause says that the Congress shall have 
power to raise funds for the express purpose of providing for “‘the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States.” The 
language is clear. The objective is unmistakable. 

It is generally recognized that education is a fundamental support 
to the defense and to the continuing prosperity of the Nation. Pro- 
vision for the national defense has required promotion of education. 

Interpretations of the Constitution which have been made by the 
Supreme Court would sanction appropriation of Federal funds for any 
activity in education or aid to education which could be shown to be 
for the purpose of promoting the general welfare.’ 

The constitutional warrants for Federal support of education 
in the States have aided the people of the United States to attain 
the intended benefits, namely to— 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
_ > common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
iperty. 

Evidence that Federal aid to education has played an important 


role in the attainment of such benefits appears in the subsequent 
discussion. 


B. The Congress early initiated a policy of Federal aid which contributed 
largely to the establishment and maintenance of State school systems 


A tradition of Federal sharing with the States the responsibility 
for financing education antedates the Constitution. Federal aid to 
the States for education began with grants of public land for its 
support. The origin of these grants lies in an entninds adopted by 
the Congress of the Confederation in 1785 for the disposal of public 


7 Federal Relations to Education. Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education; Part IIl— 
Basic Facts, 1931, pp. 4-9. 


8 Provisions of the U. 8. Constitution Bearing on Federal Aid to Education. Congressional Digest, 
February 1944, p. 37. 

*° Hamilton v. Regents (1934), 297 U. 8S. 245; Wickard v. Filburn (1942), 317 U. S. 111; Oklahoma v. U.S. 
Civil Service Commission (1947), 330 U.S. 127. 

10 Preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 
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lands in the Western Territory. Two years later the Congress passed 
the famous ordinance of 1787 which declared that— 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged," 

Most of the States admitted to the Union after 1789 were first 
organized as Territories. In these the Congress established school 
systems which were taken over by the States. Thus the Federal 

overnment was the founder of the public school systems in most of 
the States.” 

With the admission of Ohio to the Union in 1802, Congress began 
setting aside public lands for school support at the time of admission of 
a State. As other States formed from the public domain were 
admitted, the grants of land for support of schools were continued. 
New States also received lands for the endowment of academies and 
universities. 

Early grants by the Congress to the 30 public land States aggregated 
an area twice as large as England, or nearly 10 times as large as 
Maryland. In addition the Congress granted these States other 
lands used in whole or in part for the support of schools amounting to 
over 76 million acres. During the first half of the 19th century 
the Congress also provided certain monetary grants to States which 
were frequently used to support education. In 1837 the Congress 
distributed among the States the surplus revenue in the Treasury 
of the United States—about $28 million, a magnificent sum for the 
time. Part of this money went to the support of schools.'* Alto- 
Care the Federal Government played a tremendous role in the 

nancing of education in the States during the early history of our 
country. 

Except for the few grants to specific institutions, the early land 
and monetary grants were for education in general. The Congress 
did not define the kind of education to be provided nor attempt to 
influence the service of the school systems at educational institutions 
supported in the States.* In 1931 the National Advisory Committee 
on Education (appointed by President Hoover) pointed out that— 

From the Revolution to the Civil War, the Federal Government encouraged 
and financially aided education in the States. It endowed higher and common 
schools with lands, and made grants of surplus tax moneys: but it did not attempt 
to regulate the purposes, define the programs, supervise the teaching, or otherwise 
control public education in the States." 

Thus from the beginning and throughout the earlier history of the 
United States the Congress recognized a Federal responsibility in the 
field of education. The Congress early established a clear policy of 
Federal aid to the States for education without Federal poster over it. 


C. Federal aid without Federal control has helped preserve our system of 
government 

By giving aid to education the Federal Government has strength- 

ened the basis of government by the people. The preservation of the 

Republic has required that our citizens obtain the education necessary 


11 Quattlebaum, Charles A.: Federal Aid to Education in the United States. The Encyclopedia Ameri. 
cana, vol. 11, 1957, p. 78. 
R.. Educational Policies Commission. Federal Activities in Education. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1939, p. 151. 

— Lloyd E.: Federal Relations to Education. Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1952, 


p. 436. 
14 Federal Aid to the Public Schools. U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin No. 47, 1922, p. 34. 
16 National Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee, pt. I, 1931, p. 11. 
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for intelligent and informed participation in the life and work of the 
Nation. Citizens of the United States have been continuously faced 
with the necessity of being educationally equipped to apply to in- 
creasingly complicated problems the principles of our form of gov- 
ernment. Directly and indirectly Federal aid to education has helped 
enable the people to do this. 

For example, Federal aid to vocational education, besides giving 
direct benefits, has enabled States and localities to devote more of 
their financial resources to other kinds of education needed by the 
people to govern themselves successfully. 

or a number of years the Federal Government also gave direct aid 
for the training of public service officers in the States. 

During World War II the Federal Government spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars for educational activities, including aid to the 
States for education at the elementary and secondary levels. If the 
Federal Government had left to the States all responsibility for educa- 
tion we might not have won the war. Only the Federal overnment 
was in a position and able to organize and finance the large-scale 
eiinitionsl programs which were so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

During the 5-year period from July 1940 to June 1945, the Federal 
Government aided State and local educational authorities in training 
nearly 7,500,000 persons for defense and war production employment."* 

Under the pressure of military manpower needs, thousands of men 
inadequately educated for military service were nevertheless inducted 
into the Army. These men were put in centers where they were 
taught to read and write. The cost of this little bit of general educa- 
tion under such circumstances was very high. The same amount 
spent for additional prewar Federal aid to education would have been 
enue to give each of these persons several years in a good public 
school. 

The Federal Government is responsible for the defense of the 
Nation. Federal aid to education, particularly to vocational educa- 
tion, has greatly helped to meet the needs of national defense. 

A survey report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
in 1955 declared that federally aided programs—such as education— 
had resulted in “improvement in citizen interest and participation in 
government,’”’ ” 

Possible Federal interference has been one of the chief fears of 
opponents (and, in some instances, supporters) of Federal activity in 
education. The words “Federal influence,” “coercion,” ‘dictation,”’ 
“intervention”—and especially “Federal control of education’”— 
appear and reappear in the literature critical of any national support 
of education. ‘‘Federal control” has appeared frequently as a catch 
phrase in the literature but not as a reality in the Federal-State 
relationships. Generally, the criticism directed at the Federal aid 
principle (as applied to education) has been, not of any observed 
past Federal control but of hypothetically constructed future Federal 
control. Historically, little if any significant Federal control of 
education, as an aftermath of aid, has been discovered. The 1955 
Intergovernmental Relations Commission commented that the overall 


16 U.S. Office of Education. Vocational Training for War Production Workers—Final Report. Bulletin 
1946, No. 10, p. 131 


17 Wells, Roger: A Survey Report on the Impact of Federal Grants-in-aid on Structure and Functions of 
State and Local Governments. Washington Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1955, p. 20. 


22280—58——2 
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impact of Federal grants had had little adverse effect in a majority 
of the States studied. Concluded the Commission: 


In other words, the political complaints on this score have been exaggerated. 


There is some variation as to the significance attached to the word 
“control.” The simple requirement that Federal moneys be expended 
in accordance with the national purposes described by Congress is 
not generally considered to amount to Federal control, and if indeed 
it is Federal control of Federal moneys it still should not be viewed 
as Federal control of education unless the fiscal control prevents the 
State or local community from dictating its own instructional 
techniques, educational philosophy, and selection of educators. 

It has been observed by some writers that many of the organiza- 
tions and individuals who have been most vocal in their opposition to 
the Federal educational programs (ostensibly because of the theo- 
retical possibility of Federal control of education) have really been 
opposed to Federal aid for other reasons. Some of these other reasons 
are: (1) The possibility of higher tax burdens on “big business,’’ (2) 
an unwillingness or inability to view educational problems as being 
national in scope, or (3) a refusal to recognize a primary public respon- 
sibility in education. Of course, it should be noted that there have 
been some persons who have the conviction—despite the historical 
absence of significant Federal control, direct or indirect—that such 
control always remains a possibility. 

The Governor of the State of New York, Averell Harriman, has 
summarized his view of the ‘bugaboo of Federal control’’ as follows: 


I think I have read most of the arguments against Federal aid for education 
and, when measured against the Herculean task ahead of us, they sound like bar- 
ren theory. * * * 

For years, the opponents of Federal aid have raised the bugaboo of Federal 
control of education. Responsibility for the school program must rest with the 
local community. But surely we are intelligent enough to draft a law that will 
accomplish the purpose we all desire. For members of the administration to 
oppose Federal aid because of the supposed danger of Federal control, as some 
have done, is to assert, in effect, that they do not have the ability to write the 
simplest of statutory paragraphs. It is to assert, further, that they do not have 
the capacity to restrain themselves when they administer the law. I refuse to 
believe such confessions of ineptitude. * * * 

The one control we would need, it seems to me, is to assure that the recipient 
States maintain an adequate effort of their own so that the Federal aid would 
assuredly be an addition to, not a substitute for, local effort.'® 


The National Education Association has called the Federal control 
argument ‘‘a straw man.” Said the NEA in a recent publication: 


For more than 150 years the Federal Government has encouraged the States 
with education by allotments of public lands and by grants of money. No one 
today would contend seriously that these grants of the past and present have led 
to Federal control. Federal control can come about only if Members of Con- 
gress enact legislation which authorizes such control. Do thine who fear ‘‘Federal 
control’ lack confidence in the ability of Congress to safeguard the continuation 
of State and local control of education? But—say the critics—despite specific 
provisions in Federal laws, Federal bureaus will extend their power and control 
in administering the laws. Is it true, then, that neither Congress nor the admin- 
istration have control over the agencies they create and administer? Despite 
its expressed fears of ‘‘Federal control’ the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations was unable to name a specific instance or type of such control. * * * 

Is it inevitable that State leaders and the public, in the future, will lack the 
intelligence and the courage to resist Federal domination of public education? 


18 Fine, Benjamin: Governor Calls for Federal Aid to Save Nation’s Ailing Schools. The New York 
Times, September 20, 1955, p. 1. 
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Both history and commonsense tell us that Federal control does not inevitably 
accompany Federal financial aid—unless we want it that way. Today, since no 
one wants to have Federal control of education, the argument is a straw man.” 

Col. (now Brig. Gen.) Stephen R. Hanmer in his dissertation on 
Federal aid to education submitted to the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in 1956, observed that— 
the bugaboo of Federal control appears to be largely a figment of some people’s 
imagination. * * *20 

In his doctoral dissertation on Federal-State Cooperative Activities 
in Vocational Education, 1957,7" Walter M. Arnold has reported the 
finding from his study that— 

There was emphatic indication that local and State leaders in vocational educa- 
tion do not fear Federal control or domination in their programs, and, further, 
that they desire increased leadership and cooperative action between all adminis- 
trative levels, in the further promotion and administration of vocational educa- 
tion. 


From a broad study of Federal aid to the maintenance and operation 
of schools in federally impacted areas, completed at Columbia Uni- 
versity early in 1957, Robert L. Sperber concluded that Federal 
control over school personnel, the curriculum and_ instructional 
programs, had not accompanied the distribution of funds.” The 
conclusion was largely based upon questionnaire replies from officials 
of 500 federally affected school districts. 

The following compilation presents additional findings, expressed 
by groups that have studied the subject, pertinent to the past rendition 
of ‘Federal aid without Federal control.”’ 

National Advisory Committee on Education (appointed by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover), 1931: * 

The widely current notion that control of education always follows any and all 
types of financial grants is not verified by experience. 

Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences, 
1936: * 

A review of our experience for more than a century disproves the conclusion 
that control necessarily accompanies or follows support. 

Southern States Work-Conference, 1941: 7 


The fear of Federal control of public education is not sufficient justification for 
failure to support a program of Federal assistance. * * * We should fear 
Federal control of public education only when we have lost our faith in democracy. 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 1943: 7° 


The committee is aware that there is considerable fear of Federal control of 
education. * * * The committee * * * finds that the experience of the State 
and Federal Governments in connection with Federal aid for educational pur- 
poses under Federal provisions for land-grant colleges and vocational education 
demonstrate clearly that Federal aid for education can be had without inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of public education. 





19 a Legislative Commission. Fact vs. Fallacy. Washington, National Education Association, 1957, 
pp. 3-4. 

2 Hanmer, (Col.) Stephen R.: Federal Aid to Education in the Light of Educational Crisis Affeeting 
National Security. Washington, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 1956, p. 76. 

21 Graduate School of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1957. 

22 Fine, Benjamin: Federal Aid for Schools Has Not Resulted in Federal Control in Cases Studied. New 
York Times, June 30, 1957. 

23 National Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relations to Education. Part I, Committee 
Findings and Recommendations. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1931, pp. 31, 32. 

24 Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. Federal Support for Public Educa- 
tion. New York, Columbia University, 1936. 

25 Southern States Work-Conference on School Administrative Problems. State and Local Financing of 
Schools. Bulletin No. 1, 1941. 

2% Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Federal Assistance to the States in More Adequately 
Financing Education. Pt. I, 8. Rept. 323 (78th Cong., Ist sess.). 
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President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
1957: * 

Over the last 100 years many Federal programs have evolved. * * * There 
is little evidence that any of these has led to undue Federal interference. 

Many writers have pointed out that there have always been some 
loopholes in any democratic procedure. That these loopholes have 
not defeated the democratic procedure has depended largely on the 
degree of democracy practiced by the citizens as part of their way of 
life. In fact, the success of these procedures has depended almost 
exclusively on our democratic faith. However, when the loopholes 
in the democratic procedure have become too conspicuous (so as to 
attract undemocracy), the thing to do—it has been pointed out—has 
been gently to plug these loopholes. Historically, the success of the 
Federal aid to education programs has been laid to the proper balance 
of plugged and unplugged loopholes. The Federal-State relationship 
has done much to prevent exclusive control of education at any level 
of government. Indeed, the intergovernmental approach (and the 
resultant wholesome intergovernmental rivalry) has done much to 
inspire the eternal vigilance which has made such control impossible 
in a democracy. 


D. Federal aid has brought important, nationwide economic and social 
benefits 

The time when the United States was composed of fairly self-con- 
tained and independent communities is long past. Not only the pres- 
ervation of our system of government (already discussed) but also the 
economic and social progress of our people has increasingly de- 
pended upon the federally aided training of youth throughout the 
country. 

The increasing mobility of our population has augmented the 
national responsibility in public education, particularly with respect 
to economic and social considerations affecting the national welfare. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, during the single year between 
March 1955 and March 1956 over 33 million people in continental 
United States moved to different homes. More than 5 million of 
these moved to a different State.” 

As illustrative of population movements, in 1950 more than 25 per- 
cent of the people in continental United States were living in States 
other than those in which they were born. Approximately 15 percent 
of the Nation’s children between the ages of 5 and 19 years, inclusive, 
were living in States other than those in which they were born.” 
About 2,600,000 nonwhite persons born in the South were living in 
other regions.*° 

Migrants from one State to another have taken with them the results 
of their schooling, whether good or bad. The interstate migration has 
created a national educational concern in two ways. The wealthier 
States which have received migrants from other States have often 
found these people liabilities because of their inadequate education 
for life in the more complicated industrial and economic situations into 
which they have moved. On the other hand, some of the poorer 

27 President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. Second Report to the President. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1957, p. 14. 
**U.8. Bureau of the Census. Series P20, No. 73, March 1957. 


2” U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Special Reports PE, No. 4A, 1950. 
% U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Special Report PE, No. 3c, 1950. 
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States have for many years experienced an economic loss from educat- 
ing large numbers of persons who have migrated to other States, 
contributing nothing to the gain of their native States. 

Enlightened self-interest has demanded that the richer States 
protect their citizenship and economic security by promoting the level 
of education in the poorer areas from which they have inevitably 
drawn a part of their population. Federal aid to education has served 
as the medium through which—within the limits of the aid given— 
the richer States have thus been able to protect their interests. 

Statistics compiled by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
during the depression of the 1930’s showed that low standards of 
education and high relief rates went hand in hand. A study published 
by the research division of the National Education Association in 
1953 concluded that schools help prevent delinquency. The Federal 
Government has a vital interest in the reduction of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and relief, decrease of juvenile delinquency, improvement of 
health standards, lengthening of life, increase of individual income, 
and the advancement of the general economic and social well-being 
of the Nation. Studies made by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States *' and other agencies have shown that such benefits 
have been produced by more and better education. By giving aid 
to education the Federal Government has contributed to such benefits 
for the people of the whole country. 

For example, Federal aid to school construction during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s provided employment for many persons and afforded 
a bulwark against the necessity for larger Federal outlays for emer- 
gency relief. 

Under Public Laws 815 and 874 passed by the Congress in 1950, 
and subsequent amendments, the Federal Government has given 
aid respectively to the construction and to the operation of schools 
in certain federally affected localities. These programs have helped 
provide public education for almost one-fourth of the Nation’s public 
school children enrolled in the districts receiving assistance. 

The Federal assistance has been of inestimable value to the school 
districts where the increased enrollments have occurred. It has also 
been of very great value to the Federal Government in recruiting and 
holding personnel needed for the prosecution of essential military and 
other Government activities. Many of the federally affected com- 
munities are located in isolated areas with very meager resources, and 
it would have been impossible without this Federal assistance for these 
districts to have provided necessary school buildings and operated 
adequate programs for education of the increased school enrollments. 
Although the Federal payments have represented a relatively small 

roportion of the total cost of operating and construction schools in 
ederally affected areas, they have been enough when added to State 
and local funds to enable the federally affected school districts to pro- 
vide satisfactory educational services.” 

Economic returns have been of great value to persons who have 
taken advantage of federally aided vocational training. They have 
become more employable at higher beginning wages and have advanced 
more rapidly than persons not trained. In many cases, co-op students 

31 Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Education an Investment in People, 1944; and Education 
Steps up Living Standards, 1945. 


3 Information obtained from the Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas. U.S. Office 
of Education, 
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who have been employed a part of the day and have been in training 
the other part of the day have paid taxes on their earnings that have 
exceeded the cost of the instructional program. As workers have 
become more efficient through training, the industries and business 
establishments employing them have profited. An important factor 
in the rapidly increasing output in recent years has been the training 
programs for farm people. 

The ongoing program of Federal-State cooperation in vocational 
education with its extensive facilities, trained personnel, and admin- 
istrative organization has been available to serve the Nation in time 
of urgent need. For example, just before and during World War II 
the schools turned to the task of quickly training desperately needed 
workers for defense and war industries. The administrative personnel 
and facilities were there, and after nearly 25 years of experience under 
the cooperative Federal-State relationships in vocational education, 
no experimentation or study was needed to determine the most func- 
tional type of program necessary to meet the needs of the emergency. 
Thousands of persons received specific training to acquire the skills 
and knowledge required to man the production plans so vital to the 
defense of the Nation. This training also was of great value to young 
men who entered the Armed Forces. 

Adjustment of federally aided programs of vocational education to 
meet changing tec ‘hnological, economic, and social developments has 
been in evidence throughout the past four decades. Perhaps no other 
phase of education has been more sensitive to the need for modifying 
the content of school offerings or has taken such appropriate ac tion 
to make program modifications as has federally aided vocational 
education. 

When the Federal-State program of vocational education was 
started, public secondary education was primarily for those persons 
who were planning to go to the colleges and universities. In the 
beginning many vocational programs enrolled students who were not 
interested in or were not making progress in the college preparatory 
course. The program now draws some of the most competent of our 
youth who are preparing for an occupation. These young people 
are accepted in our social order on the same basis as persons preparing 
for the so-called white collar positions. Perhaps no one thing has 
done so much to remove the stigma of the common occupations of the 
Nation as has Federal promotion of vocational education. 

Many other observations have been made concerning the sociological 
and economic importance of Federal aid to education. Some of these 
are very general, on the assumption that whatever aids education 
adds to its benefits. Others relate more specificially to Federal 
responsibilities. A few of these follow: ** 


% Principal sources: Hawkins, Layton S., Charles A. Prosser, and John C. Wright: Development of 
Vocational Education. Chicago, American Technical Society, 1951, pp. 21-31; Hamlin, Herbert M.: The 
Public and Its Education: A Ciiizen’s Guide to Study and Action in Public Education. Danville, Il., 
Interstate Printers, 1955, 299 pp. 
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Education has meant a higher standard of living. Federal educa- 
tional aid for veterans, for example, conspicuously increased the earn- 
ing capacity of the veteran, and therefore increased his taxpaying 
ability. The revenue returned to the Government for its investment 
in veteran education. 

Having enabled the States to achieve a higher living standard, 
Federal aid has enabled the States ultimately to be more self-sufficient. 

Education has done much to minimize the social impact of super- 
stition and prejudice. It has fostered better interhuman under- 
standing. Federal promotion of education has undoubtedly been 
partially responsible for these social rewards of education. 

The success of intergovernmental cooperation in education has 
served to promote cooperative Federal-State undertakings in other 
fields, such as bighway building and public health promotion. 

Professors Moore and Cole, in their textbook of sociology in educa- 
tional practice, reviewing the history of education as a Federal enter- 
prise, concluded: * 

The Federal Government, in this day of ready communication and facile mobil- 
ity, dare not fail to do its full share in promoting the educational well-being of 
every citizen. * * * 

It [education] becomes the leading means of social progress and, in the long run, 
the most potent factor in setting social change in motion and in directing it. 

The beneficial effects of Federal activity in education can be parti- 
ally measured in terms of dollars. According to data published by 
the United States Office of Education, the total Federal funds for 
education among the States was approximately $1.3 billion in 1955. 
This amounts to slightly less than 2 percent of the total tax revenues 
received by the Federal Government in that year. 

If Federal aid had not been available to provide the same educa- 
tional services the $1.3 billion would have had to be secured by the 
States from State and local sources of revenue. True, Federal taxes 
might have been reduced by 2 percent. However, under the Nation’s 
existing tax structure, the greater proportion of Federal tax revenue is 
drawn from the wealthier States. Reduction of Federal taxes would 
have affected the poorer States somewhat, but the States could not 
have assumed the responsibility for the total educational tax payment 
without a disproportionate burden falling upon States whose per 
capita Pps income lay below the national average. 

If no Federal funds had been available in 1955, how much would 
the States and localities have had to increase their taxes to have 
financed the educational services that were provided their citizens in 
that year? The following table indicates, by State, the necessary 
increases in State and local taxes, per capita. 





4% Moore, Clyde B., and William E. Cole: Sociology in Educational Practice. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 
1952, pp. 317, 431. 

38 Hutchins, Clayton D., Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. Booker- Federal Funds for Education, 1954-55 
and 1955-56. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1956, p. 24 (U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1956, No. 5). 

The Office of Education summary of Federal funds for education among the States reflects data for ¢9 
operating Federal programs, representing “apparently a third of the operating programs,” including the 
grants-in-aid to States and local governments and payments to institutions and individuals. 

% Computed by dividing the total Federal funds for education, 1955, as reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education, by the resident population, 1955. Source: Federal Funds for Education, 1954-55 and 1955-56. 
Op. cit., p. 24 (table 7). 
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These figures become more significant when it is noted that they 
represent the amount of additional taxes for every man, woman, and 
child in the State. Some States would have had to raise their overall 
taxes by as much as 20 percent * just to keep up in education—or else 
they would have had to reduce or discontinue important educational 
services. Since the burden would have fallen most heavily on States 
having relatively low per capita incomes, it seems probable that there 
would have been a curtailment of educational services essential to the 
national welfare. 

If the Federal Government had cut off its aid to the States for 
vocational education alone for the fiscal year 1956 the States and 
localities would have had to raise more than $33 million additional for 
their vocational education programs.% Some of the States and 
localities undoubtedly would have failed to raise the money, and the 
Soviet Union would have gained still another advantage in the long- 
run technological race. 


E. Federal grants have had beneficial effects in aiding Federal, State, and 
local governments to discharge their responsibilities in education 
Through financial aid to States and localities for education the 
Federal Government has partly discharged its own responsibilities and 
at the same time has helped the States and localities perform their 
beneficial functions in this field. 


1. Vocational educational benefits in general ® 


In the report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education submitted to the Congress on June 1, 1914, the following 
statement was made: 


While many different kinds and grades of vocational education will always be 
required, the kind most urgently demanded at the present time is that which will 
prepare workers for the more common occupations in which the great mass of our 
people find useful employment. 

3? Computed from data obtained from the Bureau of the Census. 

38 Federal aid to the States for vocational education in 1956 amounted to $33,180,364.49. U.S. Office of 


Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education, 1956, p. 13. 
% Discussion based principally upon information obtained from U. 8. Office of Education. 
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There is a great and crying need for providing vocational education of this char- 
acter for every part of the United States—to conserve and develop our resources; 
to promote a more productive and prosperous agriculture; to prevent the waste 
of human labor; to supplement apprenticeship; to increase the wage-earning power 
of our productive workers; to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen; 
to offset the increased cost of living. Vocational education is therefore needed 
as a wise business investment for this Nation, because our national prosperity 
and happiness are at stake and our position in the markets of the world can not 
otherwise be maintained.‘ 

There is ample evidence that as programs of vocational education 
have developed in this country they have met a need as reported by 
the Commission. Some of the positive results have been the following: 

In the beginning it was emphasized that courses and instructional 
programs were to be based on local needs, and this determination was 
to be made by local communities. An accepted procedure has been 
the making of community surveys and studies to determine occupa- 
tional needs for trained workers and the kinds and quality of abilities 
and skills needed to enter and make progress in occupations of the 
community. Establishment and use of consultative committees has 
become a more common practice in program development and evalu- 
ation. These practices have helped to assure that programs were 
tailored to local needs instead of being structured by the Federal 
Government. 

It has been recognized that there has been a responsibility to as- 
sure the use of Federal funds for the purposes for which they were 
made available. The States and the local communities have deter- 
mined the appropriate courses to offer and the most effective and up- 
to-date content. While Federal guides and suggestions have been 
prepared and distributed to States, this has been done without any 
attempt to dictate to them. 

Under the arrangement of cooperation with the States it has been 
inevitable that a diversity of plans has developed to serve local needs. 
Consequently the ‘national’ program of vocational education has 
not been one simple national program. On the contrary, it has been 
a composite of 48 different State and 5 Territorial and insular pro- 
grams, each being based, so far as possible, upon the specific needs of 
local communities as those needs have been interpreted by the com- 
munity itself and the State board for vocational education. 

Vocational education has supplemented other essential aspects of 
education but has not supplanted it. Students in most programs have 
had the courses necessary for a well-rounded program of education, and 
they have enrolled in the same courses and classes and participated i in 
the same activities as other students in the school. In some cases, 
students have pursued academic studies to an extent sufficient to 
qualify them for college entrance. 

Federal assistance has been given States through consultation in 
the development and improvement of standards in vocational educa- 
tion. States*have been encouraged to determine the kinds of school 
organization where programs have been provided. This freedom has 
resulted in programs being offered in comprehensive secondary schools, 
and special schools, on either a community, area, or State basis, with 
no pattern to be followed by all States. 

The Federal acts have stimulated studies and research in the State 
agencies and institutions of higher education concerned with the 

40 Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. Washington Government Print- 
ing Office, 1914 as quoted by Hawkins, Prosser, and Wright in Development of Vocational Education, 1951. 
22280—58—_8 
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preparation of personnel for professional service in vocational educa- 
tion. Evidence of the extent of research and studies has appeared 
partic ‘ularly in publications of the United States Office of Education." 

Cooperative programs involving instruction in schools and super- 
vised work experiences have been encouraged in programs of vocational 
education. Local boards of education and business people of the com- 
munities have worked jointly to plan and conduct education and 
practical experiences to prepare youth for employment. These efforts 
have resulted in a closer understanding by lay citizens of the work 
of the school and of the educational needs of students, and have 
done a great deal to pull the communities together in planning the 
educational program. By the employment of qualified supervisors 
in the several branches of vocational education, the States have pro- 
vided for constantly improved services in the vocational schools. 
Federal aid to vacant education has stimulated improvement of 
qualifications for teachers of vocational subjects. Since funds have 
been made available for teacher training and there has been a great 
need in this area, States have developed very rapidly an inservice 
teacher training program designed to prepare persons competent for 
teaching assignments. 

Also, States have used Federal funds to develop preservice teacher 
training programs. The vocational teacher-training programs were 
among the first to give trainees practical experience under the super- 
vision of successful teachers in schools selected for this purpose. 

Teaching aids have been developed and made available to employed 
teachers to assist them in becoming more proficient. Other assistance 
has been given these teachers through conferences, workshops, and 
off- and on-campus special technical and professional courses. ‘This 
has helped to develop a strong corps of highly qualified teachers. 

State and local vocational. personnel have been employed as are 
other State and local educational personnel. State plans for voca- 
tional education have established the qualifications of professional 
persons to be employed in the programs. State and local boards have 
employed their vocational directors, supervisors, and teachers accord- 
ing to these qualifications. The boards have determined who is to 
be employed, what each person’s salary would be, and his tenure of 
office, without Federal control. In other words, employment of 
State and local personnel in vocational education has been controlled 
by the State and local communities as is the case with other teachers, 


2. The four programs ® 


Specifically, the vocational programs aided by Federal funds have 
offered training in agriculture, distribution, homemaking, and trades 
and industry 

(a) Benefits of agricultural education have been written in the 
history of our Nation. In 1918, with the first spur,of Federal aid, 
15,453 youth and adults were enrolled in vocational’ agriculture om 
grams. Just as Federal, State, and local funds have increased, s 
have facilities and offerings and enrollments mounted. Caniienihy: 
this phase of vocational education serves almost 800,000 persons. 

As it has contributed to making the harvests of the United States 
the richest of the world, agricultural education has successfully solved 

41 Research in Industrial Education, Summaries of Studies, 1930-55, and Summaries of Studies in Agri- 


eultur I Education, with 10 supplements. 
2 Basic data obtained principally from the American Vocational Association. 
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a myriad of changing needs. During World War II, the vocational 
agriculture program helped in the maintenance of food production for 
victory. Recently, with farms growing in size and employing newly 
acquired mechanical and scientific discoveries, agriculture has become 
unique in its requirements, not for additional workers but for more 
know-how per person. Federal aid has helped produce this. 

Each year more successfully, vocational agriculture has concen- 
trated on intensive training for farm youth as well as on ev ening pro- 
grams for adult farmers who have needed to learn constantly in order 
to keep up to date. During the school year 1955-56, 22 States re- 
ported increases in total enrollments for such training. While each 
type of class—evening, part-time, and all-day—had increased attend- 
ance, the greatest move forward (5,486) was ‘found in evening classes. 

Some States and local school districts have employed spec ial teachers 
primarily responsible for adult education. Many have given special 
attention to problems of relatively low income and part-time farmers. 

(b) Distributive education, youngest phase of the vocational 
program, had 36,008 enrolled in 1938—the first year it had the impetus 
of Federal aid. By 1956 enrollment had reached 257,025. 

Here, high-school boys and girls have been trained for jobs in 
distribution—a service that rests at the core of our economy. A 
Nation of productive workers has demanded the most efficient, the 
most trustworthy, and the most skillful system of distribution. 
Where distributive workers have been well trained, the Nation has 
benefited. Where they have been inefficient, the Nation has suffered 
wastes of materials, time, and money. 

In 1956, more than 33,000 young men and women were given 
distribution training in federally ‘aided cooperative part-time programs 
in high schools, voce ational schools, and, on a terminal basis, in junior 
colleges. Contributing to increased enrollments in these programs 
was the introduction of distributive education in small towns where 
classes had not been available. Training in short, intensive courses 
was Offered to 223,575 adult workers, 87 percent already employed i in 
sales and merchandising occupations. Adult extension classes for 
managers and employees of small business enterprises, a group that 
lacks the necessary resources and know-how for their own training, 
accounted for substantial enrollments. 

The United States Office of Education has reported that placement 
of the trainees without displacement of regular employees has been 
common practice. 

A major contribution of distributive education has been that, 
through teaching and coordination of America’s sales know-how, mass 
production has been kept in full swing, thus facilitating quick turn- 
overs, greater demands for goods and services, and a better standard 
of living for all. Our Nation, which invented this type of economy, 
has proved its merits daily to the whole world. 

Distributive education has offered a classic example of what 
curtailed Federal funds can mean. Enrollment in 1951 was at an 
all-time high: 364,670. But then, this struggling, vital phase of 
vocational education came under the scrutiny of uninformed critics 
to the extent that, in 1951, the Federal appropriation for distributive 
education was slashed. Enrollemnt dropped sharply to 234,984 in 
1952, and in 1953 to 209,012. For 1954 the Federal appropriation 
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went up, and with'it rose the*number"of "people*served. In 1954, the 
total was 220,619; in 1955, 235,355; and in 1956, 257,025. 

(c) The Federal Government has also aided training in home- 
making—another form of vocational education which has paid 
important dividends in the maintenance of high morale, good citizen- 
ship, and a flourishing economy. 

The home is civilization’s basic institution. Strengthened in under- 
standing, knowledge, and training, it has contributed ‘potently to every 
artery in a complex society. 

From the 1918 enrollment of slightly more than 30,000 in home- 
making programs, this service expanded to include, in 1956, almost 
1% million persons. 

The homemaker’s role has increased in importance as it has eased 
in drudgery. Trained homemakers can claim honors for having 
given the Nation the best-balanced diet it has ever known, the 
healthiest children who have ever swarmed our schools, the most 
germ-free way of life yet conceived, and the richest pleasure of family 
living. 

. Through intelligent participation in groups that have aided educa- 
tional, civic, and legislative movements, homemakers have wielded 
distinctive influence. As the home has grown in scientific knowledge, 
its roots have deepened as the protective base for the land of the 
— and the free.” 

(d) Federal aid to trade and industrial training has also helped 
discharge Federal, State, and local responsibilities for education. 
Under Federal stimulation, enrollment in trade and industrial classes 
rose to 883,719 in 1956. 

Many States have found there is almost no limit to the need for an 
expansion of industrial trade training. Changes in industrial occupa- 
tions have placed heavy demands on vocational programs. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, short-term job training courses for 2,036 
unemployed adults were offered during 1956. Many of those who 
had such training found their own employment, and 1,405 were placed 
by the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

In trade and industrial education, four groups have been con- 
tinuously served: workers who have needed instruction supplementing 
their occupations; apprentices and other learners who have needed 
instruction in trade and industrial subjects; out-of-school youth who 
have required coordinated training and work experience to be fitted 
for useful employment; and in-school youth and adults who have 
trained for entrance into employment in a trade and/or industrial 
pursuit. 

Industrial jobs for women have been mushrooming, requiring a 
multiplicity of training offerings. 

New techniques have required more skilled workers. Recent re- 
search has shown that each scientist in our new world of atomic 
wonder requires from 8 to 25 technicians. These workers are just 
beginning to be trained to meet the Nation’s crucial need to keep up 
to date in defense tactics and equipment. New techniques such as 
automation and instrumentation have drastically affected the world 
of work, but, through sound training programs, the skilled worker 
has daily been able to take his place in it. 

Local and State creativity, inspired in part by Federal funds, have 
been combining to initiate everywhere programs to meet unique and 
widespread employment trends. 
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3. Benefits to particular population groups 

Federal aid to vocational education has especially aided certain 
population groups, affected by industrial and economic changes of 
national concern. A notable example has been the case of coal miners, 
who with the decline of the coal-mining industry in some localities, 
have been faced with the necessity of learning new occupations. 
Similarly thousands of textile workers in New England benefited 
from federally aided training for new occupations when the major 
portion of the textile industry moved south some years ago. 


F. At little administrative cost Federal aid has effected a more equitable 
tax burden 


It is a widely accepted principle of our American government that 
wealth and income should be taxed wherever found and the revenue 
expended for public services wherever needed. Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been thoroughly compatible with that principle. To deny 
the principle would be to undermine the very foundations of the 
financial support of government by the people. Any other point of 
view would necessarily be based upon the assumption that taxes on 
any group or locality should be in direct proportion to the benefits 
received. Economists have pointed out that a republic cannot be 
administered on any such basis. 

Through the years it has become more and more effective to apply 
this principle at the Federal level. Increasing Federal taxation has 
depleted the taxable resources left to States and communities. 
Whereas in 1913 the State and local governments received over 70 
percent of all tax revenue collected in the United States, the situation, 
has been reversed. In 1956 the Federal Government received ap- 
proximately 73 percent of the revenue, while State governments 
received only about 14 percent and local governments only about 13 
percent of the total.* 

Many communities and some entire States have been unable to 
provide good schools solely from their own revenue receipts. How- 
ever, they have been able to pay part of the cost of public education 
from Federal funds, such as grants for vocational education and for 
the construction and operation of schools in certain federally affected 
school districts. 

The unequal distribution of economic resources among the States 
has made an equitable distribution of State and local taxes a matter 
of practical impossibility. In 1956 the income per capita in the 
several States ranged from $2,513 in Delaware to $946 in Mississippi, 
a difference approaching 3 to 1. The shifting of population from 
farms to cities has taken material wealth as well as human resources 
from areas in which agriculture has been the chief occupation to 
areas mainly engaged in business and industry. 

The ability of a State to support education has been clearly indicated 
by the amount of income payments per child of school age in that 
State. The low average income per child of school age in some 
States has been due to the low per capita income and the larger 
proportions of the population in the 5 to 17 age groups in these 
States. Such Federal aid as has been provided has helped reduce the 
effects of these differences among the States. 


& The Economic Almanac, 1956, p. 453. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 303. 
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The problem of providing sufficient education in some States has 
been much greater because these States have had relatively large 
numbers of children in proportion to the number of adult wage 
earners. Heading the list of such States in 1950 was South Carolina, 
with 501 children 5 to 17 years of age for each 1,000 people over 21 
years old. New York, at the foot of the list, had less than half as 
many (244) children of school age for each 1,000 people over 21 years 
old. On the other hand, the income per capita in New York was 
about double the income per capita in South Carolina.” Of the 16 
States having the highest ratio of children to adults, 10 were in the 
South; 5 of the other 6 were in the West.” 

Much of the wealth of some States has been controlled by persons 
or corporations in other States. The people of some States which 
have comparatively low economic resources and high educational 
burdens have not even controlled most of the economic resources of 
the States in which they have lived. This situation has made it 
difficult for some States to tax fairly the wealth and income produced 
within their own borders. 

According to tax experts the outside ownership of property, the 
interstate character of business, and the highly centralized owner- 
ship and control of corporate wealth have reduced the revenue-raising 
ability of many States. This has made the levying and collecting of 
taxes by a State on some of the greatest potential sources of revenue 
practically impossible. The proble m has been aggravated by compe- 
tition among the States in fixing tax rates on business. 

On the other hand, Federal taxes have not disturbed the equilibrium 
of competitive conditions, and the Federal Government has not been 
hampered by interstate limitations. Federal aid has reduced some of 
the educational-finance problems of the States. 

A very large percentage of every dollar produced in some States has 
gone to the people of other States as a result of nonresident ownerships. 
This fact has largely accounted for the lack of ability of some States 
to provide : adequate education. It has been only fair that the Fe ders il 
Government through its taxing power should return to the States thus 
affected a part of the income produced within them to help pay for the 
education of their children. 

In general, the poorer States have been making greater efforts to 
support schools than the wealthier ones, and have expended larger pro- 
portions of their fiscal abilities and their tax revenues for education 
than the richer States. During the school year 1953-54 the percents of 
total personal income expended for education varied considerably 
among the States, ranging from 1.50 percent to 3.64 percent.” Several 
of the States made nearly or over twice the effort made by the State 
which spent the lowest percentage of total personal income to support 
public education. ‘In general, the data support the conclusion that 
although the States having higher average income have expended 
larger amounts of money for schools, the percent of such income de- 
voted to schools has gradually diminished as income has increased. 

To the extent that it has been provided, Federal aid has tended to 
effect more equitable tax burdens for the support of education. 





‘Computations from U, 8. Burean of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 64 
October 3, 1952, and Statistical Abstract, 1952. 

46 Thid 

‘7 National Education Association. Rankings of the States, 1957, p. 16. 
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Federal aid to education, by giving the poorer States part of the 
necessary wherewithal to finance a legitimate public enterprise, has 
tended to more nearly equalize State and local opportunity for self- 
government. Federal aid has returned to the “have-not’’ taxpayers 
in the poorer States funds for education which they then could control 
at the local level. By giving the States these funds to control, the 
Federal Government has increased the States’ power to control 
education. 


G. Federal aid has tended to more nearly equalize educational opportunity 
for individuals 

America is a continent of differences, and it has been almost 
inevitable that these differences have affected educational opportunity. 
The previously discussed differentials in wealth and taxability have 
largely been responsible for the varied educational standards in the 
States. 

Without Federal aid, some States might never assumed a public 
responsibility for education. Without Federal aid, some school 
systems would never have undertaken vocational education. Without 
Federal aid, veterans in some States could never have afforded to 
follow through on their education. Without Federal aid, children in 
federally impacted areas clearly would have had a diluted educational 
opportunity. Without the Federal promotion of ode ation, many per- 
sons might never have learned to read and write, and might never have 
learned to understand many of the problems of our American democ- 
racy and industrial society, which has been nurtured through the years 
by education. 

In January 1957, a publication prepared by the research division 
of the National Education Association and entitled “Rankings of the 
States,’ revealed some of the contemporary educational differences 
among the States. The following brief compilation from the NEA 
report shows the extreme range of differences among the States, and 
suggests the importance of past Federal aid programs which have 
assisted those States “on the bottom of the ladder.” 

(a) Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with less 
than 5 years of schooling, 1950: Iowa, 3.9 percent; United States 
average, 11.0 percent; Louisiana, 28.7 percent. 

During the 10-year period 1940-50, which included much emergency 
Federal aid to education, the percentage of population over 25 with 
less than 5 years of schooling had decreased by almost 20 percent in 
lowa. The average national improvement, in terms of decrease, was 
18.5 percent. 

(b) Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with at 
least 4 years of high school education, 1950: Utah, 48.9 percent; 
United States average, 33.3 percent; South Carolina, 18.6 percent. 

An examination of the number of high school graduates in ag 
in the 48 States as a percent of fifth grade enrollment in 1943-44, 
revealing. In Utah, 68.1 percent of the children in the fifth creda y in 
academic year 1944 went on to complete their high school education, 
as against 26.8 percent for South Carolina. The average United 
States figure for this comparison was 51.7 percent. 

(c) Percent of selective service registrants disqualified by the mental 
test, 1955: Minnesota, 1.0 percent; United States average, 14.7 
percent; North Carolina, 45.4 percent. 
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(d) Percent of school-age children (5-17) enrolled in school: Cali- 
fornia, 86.1 percent; United States average, 82.7 percent; Kentucky, 
75.6 percent. 

The foregoing figures show what has happened in some of the States 
as a result of the educational inequality among the States. 

What kind of education do those children who avail themselves of it 
really get? Quality of education cannot be accurately measured in 
terms of dollars spent per child, or numbers of years of educational 
preparation for teachers. However, the following compilation tends 
to show the differences in quality of educational opportunity which 
appear among the 48 States: 

(a) Percent of elementary schoolteachers with less than 4 years of 
college, academic year 1954: Arizona, 2.5 percent; U. S. average, 
31.8 percent; South Dakota, 92.0 percent. 

(6) Average current expenditure per capita from State and local 
sources, academic year 1954: California, $59; United States average, 
$42; Mississippi, $23. 

(c) Average current expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for public education from State and local sources, academic 
year 1954 and 1957: 


1954 (actual) 1957 (estimated) 
New York____-_- 2 . $358 $473 
United States average_- ore ee 253 295 
Mississippi_-_-. -- Wea 110 138 


It has already hewn pointed out that the ratio of the total personal 
income in the State to the number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in public schools in academic year 1954 for these States varied 
considerably. Computed on this basis, New York’s personal income 
per pupil in that year, for example, was $17,445 as against $4,007 for 
Mississippi. Although Mississippi’s effort to support public schools 
as related to the financial ability of the State has compared favorably 
with New York’s, the differences in educational opportunity have 
been great. Current educational expenditures in 1954 as a percent 
of personal income was 2.64 percent for Mississippi and 2.11 percent 
for New York. 

The beneficial result of more nearly equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity has been an outcome of some Federal aid to education programs. 

It has been argued by some persons that, since people live in the 
“short run,” they must not be burdened with taxes which will pay off 
only for later generations. However, since education has demon- 
strated its ability to produce contemporary plus long-range beneficial 
effects, national investment in the education of the Nation’s growth— 
the Nation’s youth—has been self-rewarding. 

In exceptional instances good education may have been obtained 
in schools poorly financed, and poor education may have been offered 
in a magnificent building. But it is certain that generally a board of 
education has been able to provide more and better schooling with 
more money. 

Federal aid has provided part of the additional funds needed to 
more nearly equalize individual educational opportunity especially for 
vocational education, and especially in localities having particularly 
heavy educational burdens as a result of large-scale Federal owner- 
ship ‘of property and large influx of population because of Federal 
activities. 
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In 1933, former United States Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper (1929-33) declared that there should be ‘no place in 
the United States where it would be a disadvantage educationally to 
be born.” “ To the limited extent that Federal aid has been pro- 
vided, even though not aimed primarily at equalization of educational 
opportunity, it has generally expedited progress toward the goal 
envisioned by Commissioner Cooper. 


H. In the opinion of the public and of the school administrators, Federal 
aid has been generally beneficial and desirable 

As shown in recent samplings of opinion of the public and of school 
administrators, Federal aid to education has been viewed as generally 
beneficial and desirable. 

1. Findings from public opinion polls 

Two public opinion polls—the Gallup and the Roper—reflected 
that, in 1957, a cross section of the American people favored Federal 
aid to education. Although the questions related to proposals for 
future programs, the answers apparently were keand on formed 
opinions of past effects. 

In February 1957, Director George Gallup of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J., revealed the following results 
of an institute survey, with respect to Federal aid to school construc- 
tion: ® 

The proposal to grant Federal aid to public schools was put to a scientifically 
drawn cross section of the public in the following manner: 

“Some people say that the Federal Government in Washington should give 
financial help to build new public schools, especially in the poorer States. Others 
say that this will mean higher taxes for everyone and that States and local com- 
munities should build their own schools. 

“How do you, yourself, feel—do you favor or oppose Federal aid to help build 


new public schools?” 
The replies, and the replies to the same question 1 year earlier (1956), were: 


[Percent] 


1956 1957 
FROG is pine nd oo rocunduse qadidncutibebondnchnastaed 76 67 
ee be eat su uA eS eoee Ge 6. 19 24 
© OPINION’ GOiLi cele s ous Ja ose wee 5 9 


In March 1957, Elmo Roper & Associates, in an article entitled 
“Trend Seems to Favor United States Aid to Education,” com- 
mented on the results of a Roper poll on the subject as follows: ® 


Recently, we finished a nationwide study of public attitudes toward this ques- 
tion (Federal participation in school financing), and the orators who declaim 
against too much Federal aid to education are in for a shock—the public does not 
agree with them. * * * the American people, as a whole, give their biggest vote, 
quite clearly to what many local, State, and Federal officials secretly believe, but 
are afraid to say because they think the public will be against it. 

But the public is not against it. 

The public is for it, and so clearly for it that if such a program were to begin 
eee the biggest number of people would be for it in any category you wanted 
to pick. 


On the matter of school construction, public opinion specialist 
Roper explained: 


, on ete William John, in an address over NBC network, February 5, 1933. (See School Life, March 
“9 Gallup, George: News release, Federal Aid to Schools Backed by Overwhelming 4-to-1. Margin. 
Princeton, N. J., American Institute of Public Opinion, February 9, 1957. 
® Roper, Elmo and Associates: Trend Seems to Favor United States Aid to Education. Washington, 
D. C., Washington Star, May 12, 1957, p. A7. 
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Here was the way we put a three-part question: 

“Our public schools are having a hard time finding funds so that they can keep 
up with our population growth and maintain high educational standards. Which 
o theme statements best expresses your feelings about how this problem should be 
solved? 

“Public schools should depend entirely on local financing 

“Federal aid should be given for building new schools and paying teachers’ 
salaries * * *” 

The answers are startling. They reveal that the public is strong for more and 
more Federal aid—not just for school buildings but for schoolteachers’ salaries, 
and for whatever is needed to keep us abreast in our race for knowledge. Here 
are the figures: 


* * * 


Percentage 

agreeing 
Rees Roanbing Shes! 190. cbi. soso el 2b eee kui esiebln 16 
Federal aid for school building programs, but nothing more__.___.__..-__. 30 
Federal aid for building programs and teachers’ salaries__-_-__-____-_~-- oe ae 
DOW t nO. oa os oo SA SE, ie. ee Lk 11 


2. Findings from LRS questionnaire 

In 1957, the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress prepared and sent out a questionnaire attempting to determine 
the past effects of Federal support of education, particularly vocational 
education. The questionnaire dealt especially with vocational educa- 
tion because of certain characteristics of the program of Federal aid 
to education in this field. 

The LRS questionnaire was sent to 200 educational administrators 
scattered throughout the country, including all the chief State school 
officers, the superintendents of public instruction in Alaska and 
Hawaii, and 150 county, city, and village school superintendents.™ 

Approximately 82 percent of the replies to the questionnaire ex- 
pressed belief that Federal aid to vocational education has been 
generally beneficial as related to (1) the student, (2) the educator, 
(3) the individual taxpayer, (4) the State, and (5) the Nation. The 
questions and replies are considered in the following summary. 

Question 1. In your school system, are there differences between 
requirements for teachers of federally aided vocational subjects and 
teachers of other subjects with respect to certification and employment? 

As to the number of years of educational preparation, 61 percent 
of the replies cited no difference, 5 percent said that vocational teachers 
had to have more educational preparation, and 34 percent said that 
other-subject teachers had to have more educational preparation, 

As to the difference in the required number of years of experience, 
57 percent indicated “no difference,’ 42 percent said that vocational 
teachers had to have more experience, and 1 percent said that other- 
subject teachers did. 

Question 2. Is there a different monthly salary schedule for teachers 
of federally aided vocational subjects than that for teachers of other 
subjects? 

Of the replies, 67 percent indicated that there was “‘no difference,” 
32 percent said that vocational teachers received more pay, and | per- 
cent said that other-subject teachers are given higher salaries. The 
32 percent of the superintendents who said that vocational teachers 
were higher paid cited a salary difference of $140 to $1,380; most of 
the superintendents, however, clearly indicated that the workloads 
for vocational teachers were proportionately higher. 


5! The questionnaire is confidential with respect to the identity of the repliers and their individual re- 
sponses. 
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Question 3. Is there a difference in administrative control of funds 
for supplies, equipment, and training aids for vocational and other 
subject matter courses? 

Of the replies, 81 percent indicated ‘‘no difference.” Of those citing 
a difference, several qualified their answers by pointing out that the 
quantity of instructional materials for vocational education, by its 
very nature, was greater. 

Question 4. Are there any other differences between the adminis- 
trative control of the vocational educational program and the rest of 
the educational programs? 

Seventy-one percent indicated “no difference.”’ 

Question 5. Do Federal and State support of vocational education 
affect theemphasis given vocational subjects as against other subjects— 
and the overall balancing of your educational program? 

As to the unbalancing of the overall educational program, 63 per- 
cent indicated that there was no effect on emphasis. “the re remaining 
37 percent felt, for the most part, that subsidy to a particular educa- 
tional program was undesirable, but were divided as to whether 
Federal support of education should be expanded, modified, or elim- 
inated in order to alleviate what they considered to be an unbalance. 

Question 6. In your opinion, has Federal promotion of vocational 
education affected the philosophy of education applied to your school 
system? 

To this question, 71 percent of the superintendents indicated that 
in their opinion Federal aid had not affected the philosophy of educa- 
tion. Of the 29 percent indicating otherwise, most commented that 
the effect was negligible. 

Question 7. Is there any difference between the workloads of 
teachers of vocational subjects and other subjects? 

Of the replies, 64 percent cited a workload differential. 

Those who said that there was a difference in workload gave reasons, 
such as (1) vocational teachers had a longer school year, (2) vocational 
teachers had more evening classes for adults. 

Question 8. In your school system, is there a difference in the 
quality of housing for vocational education from that for other 
education? 

As to the difference in quality of housing, 74 percent indicated “no 
difference.’ Of the sttialiee number of replies citing a difference, 
most felt that vocational housing was superior, but a few superin- 
tendents, however, pointed out that sometimes “old’”’ school build. 
ings were inherited by the vocational departments, and, as such, 
were not equal to the new school plants for nonvocational education 
departments. 

Question 9. As to the desirable and undesirable aspects of the 
vocational education programs in relation to the student, the educator, 
the individual taxpayer, the State, and the Nation: * 

52 Question 9 read as follows: 


Briefly, what do you consider to be the principal desirable and undesirable aspects of Federal aid to 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts? 


Un- 
Desir- desir- 
able a 


(a) As related to the student-. péniacSiebhdnos cows eagebeussignebeinnibined dei eedie tie 
(b) As related to the educator. swtntcavcqudepasucoshusduabhndibscdukdods mee akeeieties 
(¢) As related to the individual taxpayer. ht <oisinine igi fe» Ulan Sibel iter encanta ae Ne en 
Ca) hi CUE TR CI Es nn cance sasncccauthiesdghacaupnapeccesapaweasnsaseaiiedn aan ws 
(6) BS FORNOGT BO GENO INOIIOE go ain a ic Sdick cetk ie dds u dicks cibehdnablicchbaethibasieucnhae eben ‘* 
CP ER aiaiiidg 6 conc cdecaccdsiiecutcemebnibaaddnchscénaiumksadecaeaspaiainieinad Gea 
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EKighty-two percent of the replies to this question expressed belief 
in beneficial effects of Federal aid. A large number felt that there 
were no adverse effects. 

Among the beneficial effects of Federal support of vocational educa- 
tion noted were: (1) Many students, who formerly would have dropped 
out of school have been encouraged (by the Federal support of the 
program) to secure vocational training; (2) Federal aid has broadened 
the curriculum; (3) Federal activity has unquestionably stimulated 
State activity in education; (4) Federal promotion of vocational educa- 
tion has improved ‘‘the quantity and quality of supervision from the 
State level’; (5) training in federally aided vocational education con- 
tributed to the successful outcome of World War II and the Korean 
war; (6) Federal aid has been an investment in the economy of the 
States, and the investment has paid off in many ways. 


3. eae from Council of State Governments questionnaire, 
1 
In 1948, the committee on Federal grants-in-aid of the Council of 
State Governments, headed by Gov. Earl Warren of California (now 
Chief Justice of the United States) distributed a questionnaire to 
State officials administering Federal programs.* 
The replies from chief State school officers and directors of voca- 
poe ae education to the 10 questions of the questionnaire were as 
ollows: 
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Question 


(1) Have Federal grants stimulated State activity 
with respect to the aided programs? 

(2) Has Federal supervision improved State stand- 
ards of administration and service? 

(3) aie onerss aid led to Federal interference in 


tate affairs? 
(4) Should Federal appropriations for existing grant 
programs be increased? 
(5) or > system of Federal grants be ex- 
e 


pan 

(6) Does Federal aid tend to unbalance overall State 

programs (that is, are unaided programs 
“starved” for funds)? 

(7) Should Federal-aid funds be budgeted and sub- 
ject to the same financial controls as are State 
funds? 

(8) Are existing provisions relative to the matching 
of funds satisfactory? 

(9) Are existing provisions relative to the appor- 
tionment of funds among the States satis- 
factory? 

(10) Are existing provisions relative to the allocation 
of funds among the various portions of an 
aided program satisfactory? 


Yes—96 percent..........-.- 


Education in general 


Yes—51 percent. ..........-. 
No—5l percent............-. 
More—88 percent... ...-..-- 
Yes—77 percent............- 
No—50 percent............. 


Yes—96 percent............- 


Yes—75 percent..........-.. 


Yes—79 percent...........- 


Yes—69 percent............- 


III. Summary or THE ARGUMENT 





Vocational education 





Yes—100 percent. 
Yes—96 percent. 
No—95 percent. 
More—100 percent. 
Yes—85 percent. 
No—84 percent. 


Yes—76 percent. 


Yes—78 percent. 
Yes—87 percent. 


Yes—88 percent. 


The Constitution of the United States contains a number of warrants 


for Federal activities in education. 
rovide for the national defense and promote the general welfare, the 
ederal Government has helped the States to assure, through educa- 


y 


In the discharge 


of its duty to 


tion, a realization of the benefits set forth in the Constitution as its 


goals 


8 Council of State Governments. 
in-Aid, 1949, pp. 273-281. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid. Report of the Committee on Federal Grants- 
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In practice, Federal aid to the States for education antedates the 
Constitution. The Federal Government founded the school systems 
in most of the States admitted to the Union after 1789. Early 
Federal land and monetary grants played a major role in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of State mi systems. 

Authoritative studies have shown that many programs of Federal 
aid to education have been administered without undesirable Federal 
control, and that the unnecessary controls in some early laws and 
administrative procedures have been removed. The bugaboo of 
Federal control has been created out of the unwarranted fears of 
hypothetical future control, and has been nourished by the propaganda 
of organizations opposed to Federal aid to education for other reasons, 
such as opposition to further Federal taxation on “big business.’ 
Federal control over education is a strawman. 

Actually, by rendering large-scale Federal administration of 
’ education unnecessary, Federal financial aid to States and localities 
for education has generally promoted State and local control of it. 

The intergovernmental approach to the public educational responsi- 
bility—with all of its cooperation and rivalry—has bolstered the eter- 
nal vigilance which has prevented exclusive control of education at 
any level of government. 

Studies made by the United States Chamber of Commerce and other 
agencies have shown that more and better education has produced 
economic and social benefits. By aiding education the Federal 
Government has contributed to such benefits for the whole American 
people. Federal aid to education has helped solve the economic and 
social problems caused by interstate migration of millions of people. 

To the limited extent that Federal aid has been given, it has pro- 
tected the interests of the richer States by helping to raise the educa- 
tional level of persons who have come to them from poorer States. 

Federal aid to vocational education has produced better trained 
workers whose increased efficiency has been translated into economical 
production. Federal-State cooperation in vocational education has 
also been of great value to men entering the Armed Forces. 

Through grants-in-aid the Federal Government has partly fulfilled 
its own responsibilities in education. By this means the Federal 
Government has also aided the States and localities to perform their 
functions in this field. 

In vocational education, programs have been tailored to local needs. 
The States and communities have determined the nature and content 
of courses. The Federal Government has cooperated through 
consultation in the development and improvement of Sinnants. 
Federal aid has stimulated improvement of qualifications for teachers 
of vocational subjects. 

Federal aid to the several branches of vocational education has 
contributed to (1) making the harvest of the United States the richest 
in the world, (2) training a nation of trade and industrial workers, 
(3) developing skillful distribution of goods, and (4) preparing young 
people for homemaking. Certain minority groups have especially 
benefited from Federal-State cooperation in this field. 

Federal aid to education has effected a more equitable tax burden. 
It has been given in accordance with our principle of government that 
wealth should be taxed where found and the revenue expended where 
needed. It has helped to reduce the ill effects of unequal distribution 
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of economic resources among the States. It has given the States 
additional funds to control for educational purposes. 

Great differences have existed among the States in educational 
opportunities available to individuals. Generally, the States poorest 
in fiscal capacity have had the largest numbers of children to be edu- 
cated, in proportion to the whole population. States thus bearing 
exceptionally heavy educational loads have been enabled to offer 
individuals better educational opportunities as a result of Federal aid. 

As shown in recent samplings of opinion of the public and of school 
administrators, Federal aid has been generally beneficial. Persons 
experienced with the programs of Federal aid, and therefore particu- 
larly competent to judge these programs, have observed numerous 
beveficial results from them. 


APPENDIX 


BeEeNeEFits ReporTED From REPRESENTATIVE STATES 


In the course of preparation of this report, Senator Lister Hill, 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, received 
letters from a number of State directors of vocational education, 
pointing out benefits derived from Federal aid to education, par- 
ticularly in their respective States. Senator Hill, who initially 
requested this study, referred these letters to the Legislative Reference 
Service and asked that they be incorporated in an appendix to this 
report. 

Tt is noteworthy that the States from which the letters came are 
representative of all regions of the country. Following are selected 
excerpts from the letters, by State of origin: 


ALABAMA 


Alabama has had 40 years of Federal aid to vocational education in public 
high schools without Federal control. In 40 years Alabama has received 
$16,299,006 for vocational education alone. 

Federal funds for regular school purposes have been received annually in 
Alabama beginning with $3,901,906 in 1933-34 and totaling $25,213,097 to date, 
without Federal control. The funds in 1933-34 other than for vocational educa- 
tion were spent for teachers’ salaries and other school costs. Federal building 
and operation funds in national defense areas in Alabama started in 1942. 
Seventy-eight Alabama school systems have applied for Federal funds for school 
buildings and operation in connection with defense-connected pupils this year 
(1957). There never has been any Federal control of this program. Alabama 
spent $50 million Federal veterans education funds without Federal control. 

Federal aid in cash of $24,440,000 and surplus commodities valued at $23,860,- 
000 or a total of $48,300,000 have been used in Alabama school lunch programs 
since 1946 without Federal control. 

For many years the opposition to Federal aid to education have been yelling 
“Federal control, Federal control, Federal control.’”? Meanwhile, Congress has 
annually been pouring billions of dollars into the rehabilitation of people in foreign 
countries and into highways in this country to the neglect of school buildings in 
the Southland. It is just as reasonable to oppose the millions of dollars that are 
coming into the States to build highways for fear of controlling the way people 
ride in buses over the highways as to oppose Federal aid to school buildings for 
fear of Federal control. The United States Supreme Court ruling on segregation 
on buses has no reference to Federal aid for highways. The United States 
Supreme Court ruling on public school segregation in other States has no reference 
to any Federal aid for education. The attempt of the United States Supreme 
Court at Federal control in Alabama is through the courts and makes no reference 
to Federal financial support. Apparently, the United States Supreme Court in- 
tends to attempt to force sociological opinions on local communities where there 
never has been any Federal aid to the public schools. If all Federal financial 
support is halted because of fear of Federal control and the United States Supreme 
Court ruling, the Federal Government would be abolished outside of Washington, 

C., except on paper. 

Alabama most urgently needs Federal financial support to assist in constructing 
$300 million worth of school buildings which the $154,000 school survey found 
needed by 1960. 


* * * * * * * 


Vocational education is entirely too directly vital to the Nation’s welfare to 
trust to luck that States would maintain an adequate and sound program of 
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vocational education without the encouragement and incentives which Federal 
assistance provides. As you well know, during World War II the vocational 
forces of America contributed greatly to our national defense and our war efforts 
and to the ultimate winning of the war. If for no other reason, our Government 
should have an interest in maintaining a program of quality vocational education 
as a matter of preparedness in case of need. It need not be pointed out to you 
that vocational education is really and truly the ‘‘poor people’s college.” It is 
the only aspect of public education which effectively makes a practical approach 
to serving the specific educational and life adjustment needs of boys and girls who 
will not go to college. These have too long been neglected. 

You are familiar with the great strides being made by Russia to step up pro- 
duction through a greatly expanded program of education and training for skilled 
tradesmen, technicians, and engineers. This country cannot take a backward 
step which might permit Russia to outstrip us in production and control of the 
world markets. 

Every reasonable estimate of the manpower situation in the years ahead pre- 
dicts an alarming shortage of skilled and technically trained manpower to produce 
the goods and services for a nation increasing in population each day by 7,200 
people. 

CALIFORNIA 


First, we who have responsibility for public school education in California want 
you to know that Federal aid for vocational education, or for any other phase of 
education, has not had any significantly adverse effect upon education in our State. 
Second, we want you to know that just the opposite is true—that only through 
Federal assistance have we been able to organize and maintain a program which 
meets the needs of our expanding economy. 

That the program of vocational education in California for agriculture, for 
business, for industry, and for the home is substantial and effective there can be 
no question. Leaders in and out of public education will attest to this fact, as will 
the hundreds of thousands of persons who have benefited from this program. 

Federal assistance, minimum as it is, has made it possible for the continuous 
growth of our vocational education program—for constant attention upon basic 
standards—regardless of changes in the administration of Federal, State, county, 
or local agencies or units. 

Federal assistance to vocational education has not resulted in ‘‘Federal domina- 
tion or interference.’’ Instead, Federal assistance, both in leadership and in 
funding, has made it possible for the States and the local school districts to 
develop programs of vocational education unmatched in the entire world. 

In war—in peace—in emergency—in normaley—the basic structure of voca- 
tional education in our country has served—is serving—and will continue to serve 
the best interests of our youth and adult population—and the best interests of 
industry, agriculture, business, and the family. 


CONNECTICUT 


In expressing my professional opinion regarding the beneficial effects of Federal 
aid to vocational education I would like to state what I believe to be the beneficial 
effects on the National, State, and local levels. 


National 

I feel sure that I am stating an opinion which is shared by professional personnel 
in all of the States holding a position similar to mine, when I say that I believe 
that the Federal aid to the States has made possible the development of fine 
programs of vocational education over the years, and that this has contributed 
directly to the strength of our national economy and to our national defense. 
I think it is almost trite to say that our country is one of great natural resources 
but that the greatest natural resource is the skill and intelligence of its people. 
The contribution made to national defense by training programs operated on a 
huge scale by vocational schools in this country did much to insure the winning of 
the war. That the facilities and the trained personnel with the know-how to do 
the job were available, I feel certain was due to the effective stimulation and 
assistance and the growth of such programs since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. 

Another value of great importance derived from Federal funds to vocational 
education has been the cooperative relationships between the several States and 
the United States Office of Education through consultative services, research, 
regional and national conferences, and by providing the official machinery through 
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which special attention could be given to the specialized type of education which 
has as its main objective and purpose the training of our youth and our citizens for 
specific jobs. 


State 


The availability of Federal funds for vocational education has enabled the 
several States to provide professional staffs who work with the local schools, with 
representatives of industry, labor, agricuiture, business, and citizens of the State 
in developing vocational programs which train our youth for jobs and which assist 
employed adults in improving their skills and abilities as individuals, and thereby 
contributing to both the State and the National economy. Federal funds enable 
a State to provide professional leadership which I feel sure might not be provided 
in some States unless special funds were available. 


Local 


Availability of Federal funds for partial reimbursement of vocational programs 
on the local level has enabled many communities in this country to provide 
vocational education programs which would not have existed without the stimula- 
tion provided by special funds for vocational education. I recognize that it 
is extremely easy to argue that this should not be so, but I.am convinced from 
my experience that it is so. Local boards of education and administrators have, 
of course, the tremendous responsibility for providing elementary and secondary 
education and this problem has been aggravated during the past few years by the 
phenonemal birthrate. The pressure upon funds is to provide first for these 
essential services to serve all of the population. It is sometimes difficult for local 
boards and for academic administrators to understand and to recognize the 
importance of specialized training. The additional funds provided through 
reimbursement from Federal funds very often assists the local community, even 
though the funds may not be large, in continuing to improve and to provide the 
specialized programs for which Federal assistance is available. * * 


KANSAS 


There is much evidence that prior to 1917 the States conducted very little 
organized vocational training in spite of persistent long-time demands on the part 
of agriculture, industry, and business. uring the 40 years since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, Kansas, among many other States, has developed a virile 
high standard program of vocational training in the four major service areas: 
agriculture, homemaking, trade and industrial education, and business education. 
There is no doubt in our minds but that the Federal funds provided on a matching 
basis have stimulated Kansas and other States to organize and conduct valuable 
training services that they might not otherwise have carried on. 

During the past 4 years alone, an additional $300,000 of Federal and State 
money has been devoted to vocational education in Kansas, with the result that 
training services have been rendered to approximately 12,000 more citizens of the 
State than previously. May we add that this has not been done at the cost of 
imbalance in educational offerings in this State. 

Important as they are, dollars alone have not been the chief factor in the 
development of vocational education in our State. Federal and State matching 
funds have provided ideal Federal-State-local professional relationships which 
have, in turn, made possible continued improvement of instruction in vocational 
education throughout our State. * 

Like any other citizens, we see ‘ee potential hazards of Federal control or 
interference with local or State matters, but we do not believe that such controls 
or interference are inherent in any Federal-State relationship. I believe that it is 
an indictment of all of us as citizens of the United States to continue to look 
upon our Federal Government or our State government as ‘a big bad ogre” 
which is about to swallow up American democracy. Because we have grown 
vastly and we have need for more national leadership and services in a complex 
society seems no reason to us for condemning a valuable Federal service. If any 
Federal service is not conducted in a manner which is acceptable to the citizens 
of the country in light of the Constitution, the corrections should be made in the 
Federal service rather than to do away with it. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts expends far more local and State money for vocational education 
than it receives from Federal aid to vocational education. Presently, in the 
year of 1957-58, Massachusetts will expend better than $12 million of State 
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and local money for vocational education, whereas it will receive approximately 
$750,000 of Federal aid. Therefore, Massachusetts is not dependent upon Federal 
aid to maintain its vocational education program. 

However, I cannot too strongly state that this enviable position that vocational 
education is now in is due to the use that has been made of the Federal funds 
which have been received in Massachusetts over the years in developing this 
excellent program of vocational education. Without Federal aid vocational 
education would not have the esteem and respect of the general educators, the 
business leaders, the labor leaders, and the general public in Massachusetts. 

Regardless of the great development of vocational education in Massachusetts 
over the past 50 years, Federal aid in the past 5 years has helped Massachusetts to 
solve many of our educational problems and to make tremendous strides in the 
development of new types of programs to fit our new industrial economy. In 
the field of education, in Massachusetts, there has been a definite move to con- 
solidate many of our smaller town high schools into regional school districts, 
wherein the youth of several communities are able to enjoy the opportunities 
of education which are provided for in our large city schools. Federal aid has 
enabled us in vocational education to inaugurate programs of vocational education 
in all fields in these new regional high schools. 

The use of Federal funds in 1956-57 has enabled the division of vocational 
education to go into critical areas of unemployment in Massachusetts and operate 
vocational courses to train or retrain workers for specific job opportunities which 
were being developed in these areas. 

For example, in the town of Winchendon which lost the Baxter-Whitney 
Machine Manufacturing Co., thereby putting several workers skilled in the 
machine trades out of work, the Craig- Wilkins Co. purchased the Baxter-Whitney 
building. This new concern is in the metal fabricating business. One of its 
chief products is the cone for jet engines. This new concern required hundreds 
of welders. Much of the knowledge of the displaced workers in the machine 
trade was transferable to the field of welding. owever, they had to be trained 
specifically in their new occupations. Federal funds enabled the Commonwealth 
and the town of Winchendon to set up training programs to prepare the old workers 
for new jobs. 

This is only one example of what Federal funds has enabled us in Massachusetts 
to continue the development of all types of vocational education in preparing 

ople for industry. In the larger cities of Worcester, New Bedford, Haverhill, 

ittsfield, Leominster, and Springfield, Federal funds have enabled us in the 
division of vocational education to inaugurate and develop courses for the up- 
grading of workers in these cities, particularly in foreman and supervisory posi- 
tions. 

At the present time at the opening of the evening school adult program there 
are over 40,000 men and women in the Commonwealth bettering themselves for 
more efficient employment in industry, by attending programs which have been 
set up with the aid of Federal funds. 


NEBRASKA 


* * * Tt is the opinion of our State directors and supervisors of vocational 
education that without continued Federal and State aid for vocational education, 
90 percent of our adult vocational education program would be discontinued 
almost immediately. Furthermore, it is felt that our present emphasis on 
secondary high school vocational programs would be materially diminished, and 
that program standards would suffer drastic deterioration were it not for avail- 
able State and Federal funds. 

Our Nebraska Legislature has never accepted a responsibility for general State 
support of our public schools. They have adhered to the principle that financial 
support of our public schools is the responsibility of local school districts. There 
is, therefore, no reason to assume that our State legislature would see fit to appro- 
priate State funds to replace the nearly one-half million dollars of Federal moneys 
that we now receive for vocational education. 

For all practical purposes the only State aid money which we have in Ne- 
braska is for vocational education. I feel that we can rightfully assume that 
such State funds have been appropriated for vocational education training pro- 

rams only because of Federal funds having been appropriated through the Smith- 
aban and George-Barden Acts. If Federal funds had not been made available 
to Nebraska during the past 40 years, it is unlikely that State matching funds 
would have been made available. 
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Our public schools in Nebraska are hard pressed for funds to operate their ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is recognized that secondary school voca- 
tional programs are necessarily more expensive to operate than courses in general 
education. In our State, available Federal and State funds have been utilized to 
offset the additional cost for vocational training programs and have made it pos- 
sible for our public schools to develop and maintain present programs of yoca- 
tional education. 

Because of Federal aid, and resulting State aid for vocational education, Ne- 
braska has been able to operate through our public schools an extensive adult pro- 
gram for young and adult farmers, apprentices, volunteer firemen, REA linemen, 
foremen and supervisors, journeymen tradesmen, adult homemakers, distributive 
workers, and small-business operators. For all practical purposes, these pro- 
grams would be nonexistant were it not for Federal aid for vocational education. 

During the past 40 years, this office has enjoyed its relationship with the United 
States Office of Education. We feel that the Federal-State-local cooperative pat- 
tern has been most effective in the continued development of vocational educa- 
tion. We have not sensed an undue amount of Federal control, because our stand- 
ards for vocational education in Nebraska have long since exceeded minimums 
established in the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

I feel that it is fair to state that the development of vocational education 
programs in Nebraska is largely attributable to the encouragement received from 
the Federal Congress. This is no doubt true in all of our 48 States where shifting 
populations and our need for a healthy economy and a strong national defense 
makes continued Federal aid and encouragement imperative for the welfare of 
our Nation. 

OHIO 


(1) Federal funds have been a definite encouragement to the development of 
vocational education in Ohio ever since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Prior to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, there were only 2 or 3 programs in 
the larger cities of the State of a trade and industrial nature. With the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational standards were established and programs 
developed in the various areas of vocational education. 

It has so happened that each time additional Federal funds have been provided, 
through subsequent acts and finally the full appropriations under the George- 
Barden Act, they have come at times when there was considerable demand for 
new programs at the local level and we were sorely pressed to provide incentives 
for the additional cost through the reimbursement of State and Federal funds. 
The Federal funds have definitely encouraged the gradual increase in State appro- 
priations to meet these needs. 

(2) Particularly, Federal funds have helped keep pace in adult classes since 
the only adult programs promoted and reimbursed from the State department of 
education are vocational programs. 

(3) Federal funds have been a definite encouragement to consolidation of local 
school districts in order that they might provide sufficient enrollment to establish 
vocational programs. The new State foundation program also encourages con- 
solidation so that the broader curriculum may be offered including vocational 
education. . 

(4) Rules and regulations for the safeguarding of the use of Federal funds for 
the purposes for which they were intended are essential. These have no control 
of philosophy, subject matter. ete. Federal leadership has developed coopera- 
tively the uniformity of the form of State plans but has not foreed uniformity 
in provisions, methods, etc. 

(5) Ohio is a rapidly growing industrial State and attracts workers from other 
States. We have reason to be concerned about the quality of their training. 
Federal funds encourage higher standards of training in all States. 

(6) Federal funds for teacher training in the vocational areas have innovated 
activities in other areas of teacher training such as apprentice teaching. 

(7) Federal funds have stimulated more leadership at the State department 
level; particularly, in the areas of in-service training and instructional helps to 
teachers. Federal funds have stimulated interest in planning and cooperation 
and in experimentation in better serving the needs of youth and adults. 

(8) Federal funds have helped to provide the organization and channels through 
which emergency training has been provided in both peace and war. 

(9) The only vocational in-school programs in Ohio meeting the State board’s 
standards are those that have been developed and promoted by Federal funds. 

(10) The amount of Federal aid has not been enough to dominate local situa- 
tions or cause delay in reorganization and refinancing of schools, but has been 
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enough to encourage local school districts to make the investments in rooms and 
equipment necessary to provide vocational programs. 

(11) Vocational education courses in Ohio are electives. Local schools and 
communities have the choice whether or not to establish such courses and accept 
Federal funds. ‘Therefore, Federal funds cannot be a means of dominating local 
programs of education. 

(12) An evolving principle of education is to tax wealth where it is found to 
epee children where they are which can no longer be done even on a State 

asis. 

(13) Federal funds have stimulated and provided national leadership for the 
youth organizations made up of students of vocational education. 

(14) Even with the stimulus of Federal funds, the records show that there is 
still a low percentage of secondary schools that now have vocational education. 
Secondary schools originally developed as preparation for college and they still 
have not gotten entirely away from this premise. Federal funds have stimulated 
broadening of the curriculum and the job is by no means yet completed. 

(15) In rural Ohio trade and industrial education, especially—both in-school 
and beyond high school—must be provided on an area basis. This whole develop- 
ment needs further encouragement. 


UTan 


The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts have made possible appropriations 
to the State of Utah which have aided greatly our development of vocational pro- 
grams in agriculture, home economics, distributive occupations, and trade and 
industrial education. These Federal funds have made it possible to develop pilot 
programs down through the years, which would not have otherwise been possible 
and which are now supported almost entirely from State and local funds. Such 
programs have included classes for young farmers, classes for young homemakers, 
adult programs of distributive education, and numerous programs in the field of 
trade and industrial education. At the present time, Utah, with a population of 
three-quarters of a million people, has vocational education programs for approxi- 
mately 28,000 enrollees. The Federal aid has made a great contribution to the 
establishing of numerous ongoing programs and is today aiding school administra- 
tors and supervisors to conduct programs which are leading the way to ongoing 
State and local supported programs in the future. 

From a national defense standpoint, these programs which develop skill and 
know-how among youth and adults regarding techniques and scientific develop- 
ments in agriculture and industry form one of the strongest bulwarks in the per- 
petuation of our way of life. I firmly believe that Federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion is a greater protective device than Federal aid for the production of guided 
missiles or atomic bombs. 

VERMONT 


The general advantages to Vermont from Federal aid for vocational education 
have been in the stimulation of advancement. No discernible retarding effects 
have been shown. 

Before Federal aid was granted, only limited advances had been made in voca- 
tional education within the public schools of Vermont. Courses in general agri- 
culture, general home economics, and manual training were carried on in a few of 
the public schools with a very small amount of State aid. In the machine-tool 
area at Springfield, part-time cooperative classes in connection with the machine 
shops were in operation, with enrollment limited to a small number. At Barre, 
evening drawing classes were being maintained for the granite industry. 

The advent of Federal aid under the Smith-Hughes Act strengthened the 
cooperative training at Springfield and resulted in the establishment of a part-time 
cooperative course in machine shop at St. Johnsbury. It also gave a great impetus 
to the setting up of agricultural and home economics courses in the high schools. 
A strong advocate for the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act was Senator Page of 
Vermont. Farm groups also promoted it. Two centers in the State valued the 
Federal aid so highly that for the first 15 years they paid the State’s share of the 
salary and other costs for maintaining a State supervisor in trade and industrial 
education. 

In addition to financial aid in setting up new developments and equalizing the 
costs of vocational courses as compared to the regular academic courses in high 
schools, the Federal aid brought to Vermont the benefits of development work that 
had been done in larger, more wealthy States, the advantages of teachers with 
broader experience and better training, and the values of continuity in vocational 
education from schools to employment and on to the needs of employed workers. 
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More extensive Federal aid in the war industrial and food production training 
programs of World War II was effective in training many workers. The equip- 
ment secured and the practices developed in that period and the postwar veteran 
training helped establish many of the smaller programs, especially in trade and 
industrial education throughout the State. 

The general benefits of Federal aid have been especially noticeable in adult 
education. Except for the evening classes maintained under the program of 
vocational education with Federal aid, the progress in adult education has been 
very slow, irregular, and relatively slight in this State. Attempts to promote it 
through a State adult education association have been ineffective. In such 
fields as typing, although the demands for stenographers have exceeded the 
supply, only a very few tuition-supported classes have been maintained. On 
the other hand, enrollments in classes meeting the standards for Federal aid have 
in general over the years been on the increase. 


WASHINGTON 


Last year a special appropriation was made to improve and extend vocational 
training for practical nurses. Though the allotment from the appropriation for 
the State of Washington was only $27,756 and some additional funds not used 
by other States were reallocated to our State, it helped greatly in improving, 
extending, and strengthening our training programs for practical nurses. 

This year special funds have been provided for training for the fisheries trades 
and distributive occupations. The sum allotted to Washington was only $13,612 
and action has already started to provide vocational training for our fishing 
industry. 

I ane that the program of vocational education in the State of Washington 
has grown strong because of the stimulus provided through Federal funds, even 
though several times as much State and local money is put into the program. It 
is also quite probable that should Federal aid to vocational education be abolished, 
the programs in this and in the other States would be weakened and would 
deteriorate. * * * 

WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin established a statewide system of vocational education in 1911, 6 
years before the enactment of the Smith-Hughes law provided the initial Federal 
rants for vocational education. There is no question but that the Smith- 
ughes law and succeeding Federal aid acts have resulted in a greater develop- 
ment of opportunities in vocational education than would have been the case if 
these grants had not been available. Similarly if these grants were to be elimi- 
nated I fear that in many instances they would not be replaced by aids provided 
by the State government. Accordingly the loss of Federal aids for vocational 
education would be a serious blow to this program which has made great contribu- 
tions to our peace and war economy since its establishment. 

Federal aids to our State are continuing to enable the State board to stimulate 
and develop necessary programs in vocational education in the local communities. 
In order that educational opportunities may be more equalized for all of the people 
of this great Nation, it is necessary that additional grants in aids be made available 
for vocational education rather than reducing or eliminating the present funds 
which are available. 
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